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Once upon a time, less than a hundred years ago, two friends went up peopl 
and down the fjords and over the hills of Norway to hear what people were kinsh 
talking about. They sat with hunters by their fire on summer nights; they tional 
listened to superstitious milk-maids and bedridden old women; on the wild know 
moor, in the pine forest, and by the great open fire-place, they heard the the t 
stories that peasants told. They heard of “trolls,” grotesque and gigantic; votes 
**hill-pegple” living under mountains and singing sweetly on moon-lit nights; ends 
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“‘nisser,” full of mischief; “elves,” “‘giants,”’ and “mermaids.” fe 
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These two friends were Asbjérnsen and Moe, whose collection of fairy takes 
tales, published in 1841, revealed that a native imaginative literature still ment: 
existed among the peasantry of Norway. The stories are full of the humor and { 
and the homely details of peasant life, and bear the true stamp of Norwegian Niels 
imagination. Illustrated by Kittelsen, and Werenskiold. : = 
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Fairy Tales and Christmas are closely related. This book Scanc 

will make a very nice, and inexpensive, Christmas present have 

for children as well as grown-ups. Order it to-day from purpe 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Froéberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway-—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 





A Merry Christmas! 

Christmas is the time for repeating 
old messages of good will, and it is our 
custom, as we wish all our friends a 
Merry Christmas, to preach a little ser- 
mon on the purpose and work of the 
American-Seandinavian Foundation. 

Its purpose, formulated in the dark 
years of the war, is as follows: “To 
draw the American and Scandinavian 
peoples closer in bonds of intellectual 
kinship, to keep the lamp of interna- 
tional friendship burning, to promote 
knowledge, to create good will, these are 
the tasks to which the Foundation de- 
votes the funds entrusted to it. To these 
ends we consecrate our efforts and ask 
the support of our Associates.” 

Among the means the Foundation 
takes to achieve its end, the most funda- 
mental is that of travelling fellowships, 
and this is the one which our founder, 
Niels Poulson, had most at heart when 
he left a trust fund for promoting intel- 
lectual relations between Americans and 
Scandinavians. After his death others 
have given so liberally that Poulson’s 
purpose has been realized beyond what 
he hoped. 

The Foundation has 
means of service. Its office acts as a 
guide to visiting Scandinavian students, 
and as an information bureau. It has a 


many other 


large and growing publishing depart- 
ment which issues the books announced 
on other pages of this number. Asso- 
ciates of the Foundation are all those 
who, believing in its purpose, subscribe 
to its work. Associates receive the Rr- 
view, and through the courtesy of our 
old Associates, who are sending this 
Yule Number to their friends, we have 
to-day the opportunity to reach many 
new readers. To all of them the Re- 
view extends best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Associates 


The 
sympathy with the aims of the Founda- 
tion to become Associates. This rela- 
tion involves no obligation beyond the 
payment of Associate dues. 


Trustees invite all who are in 


Associates are classified as follows: 
Regular Associate, $3.00 annually 
(Receiving the Review) 
Sustaining Associates, $10.00 annu- 
ally 

(Receiving the Review and Crass- 
ICs ) 

Life Associates, $200.00 one pay- 
ment 

(Receiving all publications ) 


Chapters of Associates are organized 
in various cities to give local significance 
to our work. 
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Publications of 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
FICTION 


AtmQuisT: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel.......................... $2.00 
GrIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother 
Hauustrém: Selected Short Stories 
JACOBSEN: Marie Grubbe 
Niels Lyhne 
Jonas Liz: The Family at Gilje 
ASBJORNSEN AND MoE: Norwegian Fairy Tales...................... ; 


“. 


LaGERLOF: Gésta Berlings Saga, 2 volumes (sold only with sets)...... 4, 


HISTORICAL 
BREMER: 


The Swedes and their Chieftains. .... aha ne jae others ses 
Hoveaarp: The Voyages of the Norsemen to America................ 


POETRY 


TEGNER: Poems (Frithjofs Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
BjORNSON: Poems and Songs 
Arnljot Gelline 
A Book of Danish Verse 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics* 
DRAMA 


Housere: Comedies (Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus 
Montanus) 
STRINDBERG: 


Sicurj6nsson: Modern Icelandic Plays (Eyvind of the Hills, The Hraun 
Farm) : 
IBsEN: Early Plays, (Catiline, The Warrior’s Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 


The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) 2 vols. in one* 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 

Norse Mythology, To be published early 1926 
The King’s Mirror 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Hustvept: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain........ 5.00 
Outr1k: The Heroic Legends of Denmark 


ART 
LAURIN-HANNOVER-T HS: Scandinavian Art 


*New editions to be published in the spring of 1926. 


Select your Books for Christmas from this list 
Combination of certain books will be offered at a special price about November 15th 


Send your Order to 


The American- Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
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The picture of the First Christmas 
Night, reproduced on the cover, is an 
example of that naive simplicity and 
homeliness by which Joakim SkoveaarpD 
brings the Bible stories close to everyday 
human experience. 

It is one of a series 

of drawings which 

the artist has made 

for a book of Bible 

stories retold by Hol- 

ger Begtrup and 

published under the 

title Bibelske Bille- 

der. Skovgaard’s 

positive genius for 

interpreting the Bi- 

ble in pictures is evi- 

dent in these draw- 

ings which are 

marked by the same 

depth of 
powerful imagina- 
tion, and skill in 
composition that dis- 
tinguish his frescoes 
and oil paintings. The work is pub- 
lished by P. Haase og Son, Copen- 
hagen. . . Turopor Faasorg is assist- 
ant curator at the famous Rosenborg col- 
lection in Copenhagen and a writer on 
art subjects. He is the author of a 
monograph on one of Denmark’s great 
national painters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, J. F. N. Vermehren. 


feeling, 


J. Lyper Brun is one of the fore- 
most liberal theologians of Norway, pro- 
fessor of New Testament theology, and 
known also as a writer and editor. 
Kristian Skauc is both artist and 
writer. He first contributed to the Re- 
view the article on Eilif Peterssen in 
the September number. 
Borck has written 


. . CHRISTOPHER 


many novels and 


short stories as well as some plays that 
have been successfully acted on the Co- 
penhagen stage. 


Prorrssor J. Lyper Brun 


REVIEW 


Cart G. Laurin, besides being the 
author of numerous important works on 
art, has advanced the cause of Swedish 
art in numerous Perhaps the 
most far-reaching of these activities has 

been the society Kon- 
sten i skolan (Art 
in the Schools) 
which he founded in 
1897 and in which he 
and his brother, Mr. 
Thorsten Laurin, 
have been the prime 
through all 
the years of its exis- 
tence. 


ways. 


movers 


The purpose 
of the society is to 
purchase original 
works of art by the 
greatest masters and 
place them in school 
buildings and so ac- 
custom children in 
their impressionable 
years to love and de- 
mand the best in art. 

The Review has an unusually bright 
outlook for 1926. In the series of articles 
describing different districts in Norway 
Johan Bojer will write on Tréndelagen... 
Denmark has perhaps tried more unique 

social 
One of 


the most interesting of these, the care 


and successful experiments in 


work than any other country. 


of the old in Copenhagen, will be de- 
scribed by Knud Bokkenheuser in the 
January number. In this number 
will begin a series of articles on Swedish 
Swedish 


industries following that on 


inventions. . . Sweden took more prizes 
than any other nation at the exhibition 


The 


wonderful glass which is the most bril- 


of applied art in Paris recently. 


liant achievement of Swedish applied 
art in modern times, will be described 
in a fully illustrated article by Erik 


Wettergren. 
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Illustrating article on page 7325 
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Christmas in the North 


By Lyvrer Brun 


ORE than any other of the great church festivals Christmas, 
M in the North, has been interwoven with the life of the people, 
with the soul of the race. 

Coming in the darkest time of the year, but with the sun just 
beginning its return journey, celebrated with Christmas candles and 
all lamps lit, as a feast of light in home and church against the cold 
and gloom of the winter, it is in a peculiar manner attuned to the 
nature of the North. It emphasizes the contrast between light and 
darkness which in the North, with its long winters and fair summers, 
is felt with special intensity, and therefore it speaks to old and young 
with mighty imagery about that victory of light over darkness which 
the prophets foretold and the gospels describe: 

“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined.” . . . “And there were shepherds in the same country, 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. 
And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all the people: for there is born to 
you this day in the city of David a Saviour who is Christ the Lord. 
And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men 
in whom he is well pleased.” 


Not all understand this message of the Christmas candles in the 
winter darkness, but is there any one who can remain untouched 
by it? Does it not meet a secret longing in every soul? 
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As perhaps no generation before us we have seen the deep shadow 
of death cast over humanity in the great war. We seek light in dark- 
ness, peace in strife; and nowhere in the world can we find a star 
that shines more brightly than the one that leads us to Bethlehem. 
He who overcame evil with good is our hope of peace on earth; he 
who died and conquered death is our hope of life in the midst of death. 
He is the only one who is named the Light of the World. There 
is no other name given by which we can be saved. 

More than any other of the great church festivals Christmas be- 
longs to the home, to its memories and its human fellowship. 

Modern life with its restlessness and confusion is not favorable to 
the life of the home or the Christmas of the home. Men’s thoughts 
are turned outward and forward rather than inward to the memories 
of former days. The love of kindred and the sense of family tradi- 
tions seem to be weakening. Even patriotism no longer looks to 
the past. 

Against all the modern forces of dissolution Christmas in the home 
and the church still stands as a bulwark. It is even in our day one 
of the chief influences in keeping families together. The children’s 
pleasure is the centre from which everything radiates, but even distant 
kinships are remembered on that day. Greetings, letters, and presents 
are exchanged, and whenever possible the members of the family 
assemble in the old home or in one of the new homes. On that day 
we want to feel that we belong together. Through old customs from 
father’s and grandfather’s time or dating even further back we try 
to keep alive the memories of our childhood and the ties of the past. 
And if all other memories fail, the Christmas gospel holds up before 
our eyes the one great memory before which our forefathers have 
worshipped for a thousand years, the greatest memory of the human 
race. It draws us with irresistible force and bids us remember how 
the wonderful story of the White Christ came to the shores of the 
North and how it spread to the deep valleys and the high mountains, 
until there is not a cottage so remote but that its message is familiar. 

Christmas is sacred to the home and to its memories, but this does 
not mean that we are to shut ourselves in with our families and brood 
over the past. On the contrary, it calls upon us in the happiness of 
our home to let our hearts expand; it calls upon us to draw strength 
from the wellspring that rises in our memories. We can not enjoy 
the pleasures and comforts of our home at Christmas without think- 
ing of those who have little or nothing, without obeying Christ’s com- 
mand to help those who suffer want and privation. Beyond the con- 
fines of our own country our thoughts go out to those of our own 
blood who sail the seas or have founded new homes in other lands. 
And we know that they are also thinking of us at Christmas; across 
the ocean our thoughts and prayers meet theirs. Nor can we limit 
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our sense of fellowship to our own countrymen or to the nations 
nearest of kin. We feel that we are links in a sacred history which 
began in Bethlehem in Judea and is advancing over the earth—turn- 
ing lately to the people of the far Kast—to every tribe and people 
and tongue and nation. 

There is a jubilant note in the hymns of praise that rise at Christ- 
mas here in the North, a childlike joy that attracts more people than 
the other great church festivals. 

The celebration of Christmas does not go so far back in the history 
of the church as that of Easter and Pentecost. Easter unveils to us 
the profoundest depths and the loftiest heights in the life of Christ; 
its hymns give praise for the inmost Christian experiences. Pente- 
cost shows us the ripened fruit of Christ’s labor in the establishment 
of the Church; it calls upon us to take our place as full grown mem- 
bers of a Christian community and to honor God not only with songs 
of praise but with deeds and sacrifice. 

But Christmas appeals in a manner all its own to the child in our 
souls. It brings us together with children and makes us children 
again. Its songs and carols, remembered from childhood, still re- 
tain their power over the minds of all Christians, in fact over all who 
have not entirely broken away from the influence of the gospel. No- 
where does joy in the grace of God sound with happier and more 
childlike notes than in the Christmas hymns of the North. Never 
do the churches of the North succeed in filling their services with 
greater joy and praise, longing and devotion, than at Christmas, when 
the old childlike hymns resound through them. “Glory to God in 
the highest! Peace on earth and good will to men!”—there is in the 
Christmas songs a note from heaven which can never be silenced, 
which is born anew with every generation. 

Now holy Christmas comes again to the North and the South, the 
Kast and the West, with its tidings of great joy, with its promise of 
peace on earth to those in whom God is well pleased, with its re- 
minder of the honor which we owe the Most High. May it be not 
only a pleasant change in the monotony of our everyday life but a 
power to penetrate our inmost hearts. May it bring light to those 
who sit in darkness, home greetings to the homeless, a new childhood 
to those who have lost the gift of wonder and thanksgiving. May it 
bring joy to the joyless, kindliness to the selfish, and a new song to 
those who have forgotten how to praise God. May it cause the true 
light to shine more brightly before those who have already found it, 
make home richer and warmer to those happy in possessing one, and 
expand their hearts to care for others, their thoughts to embrace great 
memories and great aims. May it draw together kinsmen at home 
and abroad and unite them in the deepest of all fellowships, the fel- 
lowship in God’s light, God’s peace, and God’s salvation. 
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The Skovgaard Frescoes at Viborg 
A Picture Bible on the Walls of a Cathedral 
By Tueropor Faarore 


OAKIM SKOVGAARD’S frescoes in Viborg Cathedral, pic- 
J turing a succession of the important events in the Old and New 
Testaments, constitute the greatest and most significant work 

of its kind north of the Alps. 

Space does not permit me to tell the story of all the technical diffi- 
culties which the artist had to conquer, nor to dwell as I might like 
to do on the zeal of the master and his gifted helpers, and on their joy 
in the work for its own sake without regard for the modest remunera- 
tion which was not by any means in proportion to the magnitude of 
the task. 

Nor can I describe in detail how the component parts of the whole 
were executed by the different young “journeymen” artists who as- 
sisted Skovgaard. Though many of these were more or less original 
compositions, no one could for a moment hesitate in giving the master 
himself full and undivided honor for the completed work which has 
inscribed his name for all time on the roll of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished artists. The younger men, one and all, subordinated them- 
selves to his purpose, worked under his direction, and were imbued 
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THE SKOVGAARD FRESCOES AT VIBORG 


with his spirit. ‘The re- 
sult is an effect of har- 
mony and unity which 
has rarely been equal- 
led even south of the 
Alps. 

The integrity which 
binds together the sep- 
arate pictures in a uni- 
fied whole, and is not 
only present in the ex- 
ternal aspect of the 
work but also in the in- 
tangible spiritual qual- 
ity by which it is per- 
vaded, would hardly 
have been possible if 
the task had not been 
one that appealed to 
the most fundamental 
qualities of Skovgaard 
both as an artist and as 
aman. It is these quali- 
ties that make him the 
most important artist 
in our generation. Our 
country is rich in paint- 
ers who have developed 
a high degree of tech- 
nical skill and who 
with the utmost facility 
turn out works some- 
times in one style and 
sometimes in another. 
Of artists who combine 
solid intellectual attain- 
ments and fine culture 
with love for their 
country and respect for 
its traditions there are 
only a few. It was for- 
tunate, therefore, when 
the reconstructed cathe- 
dral was to be filled with 
pictures to the glory of 
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God, that the choice of artist fell on Joakim Skovgaard. He did not 
first have to labor to familiarize himself with the subject. His mind 
was already filled with the Bible stories, and the mighty pictures that 
came from his hand were the natural expression of his own deeply 
religious feeling. 

The pictorial style of the Viborg frescoes is characteristic of Skov- 
gaard, simple, serious, and in the best sense monumental. They will 
speak to posterity with the same power that we feel now. In pro- 
found reverence for his subject, Joakim Skovgaard has created a 
work of art that will stand as the culmination of Danish achievement. 
While it teems with figures and scenes that fascinate the eye and 
grip the emotions, it speaks a language which—like that of all great 
art—is comprehensible to everybody. Clear and simple, though virile 
and full of feeling, the pictures from the Book of Books, with the 
noble figure of Christ as their centre, unfold themselves before our 
eyes in a manner never to be forgotten. 

As Viborg Cathedral stands there completed, pure Romanesque 
in its exterior, classically Danish in its interior decorations, it has 
become an objective for pilgrimages from all parts of Denmark. 
Would that my words might contribute to give our kinsmen in dis- 
tant lands some idea of the significance of this beautiful building 
as an expression of Danish art and life. 
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A Painter of Rural Denmark 


By Nico.aus LirzHorr 


AURITS ANDERSEN RING is one of the most beloved of 
Danish painters. He has taken his name from the little Sjel- 
land village where he was born, and by doing so has made the 

name of Ring a household word throughout Denmark, wherever his 
personal and intimate and peculiarly Danish art is known. 

Danish painting in general 
has its strength in close observa- 
tion and sincerity of feeling. 
Ring possesses these qualities in 
a marked degree. He paints the 
scenes of his native place as only 
an artist born and bred amid the 
rural population of the south 
S jelland countryside could paint 
them, with perfect sympathy 
and understanding. 

From the streets and houses 
of the village, from field and 
highway, from the inside of 
peasant cottages or from the 
scenes of farm labor, impres- 
sions crowd upon him and de- 
Dats Raeillaieie Man mand to be pictured on his can- 

vas. 





Untiringly and without fear of repetition, Ring has met this de- 
mand. He has absorbed all the material around him and reproduced 
it so simply and unaffectedly that his style developed naturally from 
his own attitude toward his work. He was gifted with an intuitive 
power of entering into any subject, and a fine perception of pure and 
delicate colors. 

Ring’s art now seems to us very easy of comprehension, in fact 
conservative in its punctilious attention to detail which sometimes 
becomes over-elaborate, leaving nothing within the field of vision un- 
recorded. Yet it is not conventional. Nor did it win ready recognition. 

His paintings lacked those external plausibilities that catch the 
attention of the public. His themes were sober, the effect unpre- 
tentious, the technique anything but dazzling. A Sjelland village 
street in the dreariness of a cold gray winter day with rain and slush; 
the peasants worn by toil and drudgery, painted without any attempt 
at glossing over the truth—the public found these subjects dull, 
melancholy, and even repulsive. 
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A PAINTER OF RURAL DENMARK 













Harvest, Patintinc sy Rive, 1885 


At the time when Ring first began to exhibit, in the eighties of the 
last century, Copenhagen was the only market for art in Denmark. 
When his works were not sold there, he had to resign himself to 
poverty and console himself with the warm sympathy of his fellow- 
artists and a small circle of friends who from the first were struck by 
the naive purity in his conception of nature and the truthfulness of 
his brush. 

Now we all know how to appreciate these qualities. Ring has 
become our most popular painter, but he has not purchased his popu- 
larity by compromise with his own standards in his art. 

After his seventieth birthday, in 1924, the Art Union of Copen- 
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Vittace Picturr, A DrunKen Man, Patntine By Rive, 1890 





Sprinctime at Hats, Patntine sy Rine, 1892 


READING THE Paper For GRANDFATHER, Patntine By Rive, 1901 
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In THE CuvurRcH-yYarRD, Patntine By Rine, 1904. In tHE State Museum or Art 


hagen honored Ring by arranging a representative exhibition of his 
works. Nothing could have shown more conclusively how true he 
has been to himself. 

He has preserved his good Danish countenance through the long 
years, and it may be truthfully said that it has not aged even in his 
latest work. But the later, happier years have to some extent dis- 
pelled the gloom that prevailed in the canvases of his youth. If he 
has not become the painter of the Danish summer at its height—the 
picture of the reaper in the golden cornfield is almost unique in his 
production—still he has given us landscapes with the purest and clear- 
est colors of spring sun on green trees and budding fields, and snow 
scenes so dazzlingly white that we ask ourselves if they can be the 
work of this “artist in gray.” 

While his view of nature has expanded and brighter tints have 
crept into his landscapes, his conception of man has softened and 
grown kindlier with the years, though he has never swerved an inch 
from that insistence on truth which has always been and will always 
be the chief characteristic of his art. 
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Norway's Great Woman Artist 


By Kristian Have 


ARRIET BACKER was born eighty years ago in Holme- 

strand, then one of Norway’s liveliest towns, the centre of a 

large sailship traffic. Her father, Consul Nils Backer, was 
a shipowner, and, as was the wont of business men in those days, 
had travelled much abroad. He was very musical. The mother came 
from Henrik Ibsen’s town, Grimstad, but the family originally emi- 
grated from Holland in the seventeenth century. 


Harriet was the second 
in a group of four gifted 
sisters who all loved paint- 
ing and music. The art 
life of Norway at that 
time consisted chiefly in 
rumors of the fame which 
our great painters, Dahl, 
Gude, and ‘Tidemand, 
had attained in Germany, 
but although the outlook 
for an artist in Norway 
was not promising, the 
Backers encouraged their 
daughters to follow their 
natural bent. ‘The mother 
promised Harriet that if 
she would stop playing 
the piano she should be 
allowed to devote herself 

Photograph by Rude 
to painting after her con- Harrier Backer 1x Her Sropto 
firmation. Her younger 
sister, Agathe Backer Grondahl, later attained Kuropean fame as 
a pianist and composer. The other two became, one a singer, the 
other a painter, but marriage cut short their artistic careers. 


In the ball room of their grandfather’s town house, a palatial man- 
sion in empire style, where their grandmother’s piano still stood, the 
girls acted comedies which Harriet wrote. During a visit to Kris- 
tiania, when only twelve years old, she had seen the plays of Shake- 
speare and Holberg on the stage, and she had felt a strange influ- 
ence as of wide-winged birds sweeping over her head. Her mind was 
set vibrating, but it was not before she and her sister went abroad 
that the golden fairy tale of her life really began. They saw art; 
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ANDANTE, Parntinc By Harriet Backer, Paris, 1881 


they heard music; they met all the great gods and worshipped at the 
artistic shrines of the day. 


This joyous time lasted several years, and yet Harriet had not 
produced anything in the field of the art where she was to attain a rank 
as high as that of her sister in music. But now she had such a prepara- 
tion as rarely falls to the lot of an artist, and she began work in 
earnest. The veneration for great art which she had learned in 
the galleries of Europe combined with the high artistic ideal that 
was a part of her character to make her timid. She looked upon art 
as the most beautiful and serious work to which she could devote 
herself, but she distrusted her own powers, although she did not 
lack encouragement from others. That her racial heritage might be 
a source of power did not occur to her. The Dutch art of her own 
time did not interest her. It was not before she came to Berlin—as she 
was copying a Rubens and felt the appeal to her imagination in its 
sumptuous tints—that the thought came to her: perhaps she too had in 
her something from the land of great colorists. 
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At Home, Patntinc sy Harriet Backer, Paris, 1887 


Munich was then, in the eighties, the place where the seeds of 
new ideas in art were being scattered broadcast. Harriet Backer joined 
the group of Norwegian artists there, which included Kilif Petter- 
sen, and she was so fortunate as to have that young victory-crowned 
genius as her master. For this she has never ceased to be thankful, 
and no doubt his teaching was of great value to her style in its forma- 
tive years, and yet it would be difficult to trace his influence in her 
work. From her first original painting to the last she shows an 
individuality that has scarcely altered except for the fact that her 
colors, always concentrated and intense, have gained vividness. This 
may be in part due to the general trend away from the low tones 
of the earlier school, but it is also in part due to her choice of sub- 
jects. The interior soon became her specialty—as it was that of the 
old Dutch masters—and the interiors in Germany and France did 
not give her either the colors or the lighting conditions that could 
bring out her powers. It was not until she came home to Norway 
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LearninG Lessons, Parntine sy Harriet Backer, Eccepat, 1888 


that she knew the real intoxication of color, as for instance in the old 
Opdal church with its primitive paintings, or the Hanseatic house 
in Bergen. With all her love of color, however, she never uses strong 
pigments merely for the sake of a crude brilliance. For that she is 
too sensitively musical. She places her colors like instruments in 
an orchestra, commands them to play harmoniously, each as beauti- 
fully as possible, and directs them by the light effect which is to her 
what the musical score is to a conductor. 


In her choice of subjects she is not determined by the color effect 
but by the feeling. She seeks that which is in harmony with her own 
nature, never surging life or loud-voiced drama, but quiet contem- 
plation and tranquil dreams, music and religious worship. Charac- 
teristically, her first interior was a German village church. The next, 
painted in Paris, is called Solitude; the third, Andante. Similar sub- 
jects occur again and again, with a few portraits and landscapes 
among them. She has also painted peasant interiors from Brittany 
and from various places in Norway: Asker, Barum, Hedemarken, 
and Lille Elvedalen. Communion Service in Stange Church and In- 
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By Lampuicnt, Parntine spy Harriet Backer, SANDVIKEN, 1890 


terior from 'Tanum Church have a greater wealth of figures than any 
of her other paintings. Generally she limits herself to one or two or 
at most four. The human beings in her interiors are there to give 
life to her canvas, not play any part of their own, and they are so 
cleverly placed that they belong to the background and can not be 
parted from it. 

Harriet Backer was fortunate in beginning her career when the 
prime issue was to paint well, and on that basis she has easily held 
her own with our most gifted men. Some of these have been lyric 
poets of the brush with a wider sweep of the imagination, but none 
has been to a greater degree the born painter, without ever de- 
generating into routine or mere cleverness. She has come to every 
painting with the same fever of anxiety as the first time, and she 
has always worked hard. She has never compromised with her artistic 
conscience, even when success attended every new fashion in art. She 
has met all new ideas with an indulgent smile, but for herself she held 
to the goal she had set herself. 
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Communion Service in Tanum Cuurcn, Parntine sy Harriet Backer 


She stands now as a unique figure. No one can dispute her rank as 
the greatest woman painter in the world. In her own country her 
noble personality and sincere art have made her beloved as no one 
else. This was especially evident on her eightieth birthday January 
21, when friends who came to do her homage had to go through a 
sea of flowers before they reached the place where she stood in her 
studio, erect and smiling, the star of St. Olaf sparkling on her breast. 














A White Christmas 


By CuristoPpHER Borck 
Translated from the Danish by JoHANNE STOCKHOLM 


T WAS an afternoon toward Christmas. 
I Winter was sitting in his big hall. 
Of course there are many kinds of winter, every country has 
its own—this one was the good old Danish Winter. 

The hall was spacious. Its walls were covered with antlers, game- 
bags and guns, above which an eagle stretched out its wings. Legs of 
venison, game birds, killed pigs and hares, dripping with blood, were 
hanging round the open fireplace, where a large oak log burned 
drowsily. Above the fire there was a spit with a wild goose on it. 
Winter himself was a sturdy old man in a dressing-gown. He had 
grey hair, and a beard that reached far down on his chest. He had 
big shoes on, made of rushes, and he rested his feet on a rug made out 
of a deerskin. He sat smoking a long pipe at a large oak table on 
which he had his beer mugs; with his mild and kind eyes he followed 
the light thrown by the fire which formed strange pictures on the wall 
and the floor. 

All of a sudden the old man began to blow smoke clouds from his 
pipe, which indicated that he was thinking hard; again and again he 
raised the beer mug to his lips, a sure sign that his brain was working 
at top speed. Getting up from his chair he started pacing up and 
down the floor, until he finally stopped and with a grumpy mien looked 
through the big windows at the landscape outside. A dull grey atmos- 
phere enveloped the fields, the houses, the church, and the wood. 

“Ugh,” murmured Winter to himself, “how people dare call this 
Christmas weather! It certainly was a different thing when I was 
young. Then we had decent, really cold weather and snow worth 
mentioning. Nowadays there will not even be snow enough at Christ- 
mas to make a snow ball. Do I ever hear now that people get chil- 
blains on their hands or that an honest soul is frozen to death? No, 
this is too bad. Just look, what a poor winter landscape! Grey, grey, 
nothing but grey. No chance of a sleigh-ride. I remember last Christ- 
mas well enough! Frost just barely put in his appearance long enough 
for two boys to fall through the thin ice on the village pond, where- 
upon they were scolded by the schoolmaster; then Mrs. Thaw came 
at once, that old, weeping woman, and she sat here and clung to me 
and very nearly drowned me in water and tears. Probably this year 
will not be the least bit better than that. Ugh! it is too tiresome to 
look out of the window.” 

He went back to his armchair and sat down. “Of course Mr. Sum- 
mer wants to rule all the year round; but you just wait, dear friend, 
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next vear I shall make you feel most uncomfortable and cold.—Over 
there on my desk there are a number of complaints about last Christ- 
mas and applications for a proper white Christmas this year with 
glittering snow and hard frost. But what can I do about that? Be- 
sides, people want to be rid of the biting cold wind which chills them 
to the bone and fills the roads with snowdrifts. This is all well enough; 
but Snow, Frost, and Wind are not very easy to tackle. However, 
something must be done. It certainly must, otherwise I shall end by 
being dismissed from my job.” Winter once more looked into the 
dying fire, then he mumbled, “Wind is to be made harmless, and Snow 
and Frost are to be put to work—but how?” 

Suddenly he burst into a gay laughter that rang all over the hall. 
“T have solved the problem,” he said, and then he gave a loud and 
penetrating whistle. 

A small ermine came dashing like a streak of lightning from a 
woodpile in the yard, crept down under the wall, and emerged from 
a hole in the floor; it raised itself on its hindlegs and took up a waiting 
position in front of Winter. 

“Have you heard anything of Wind, Snow and Frost?” asked 
Winter. The ermine nodded its head but kept looking at the fire and 
gasping for breath. “You seem to be suffering from the heat, you 
poor little thing, come here.’’ Winter lit a pine twig and knocked with 
his hand on a large door in the wall; it opened, and a vast cave was 
revealed; this was Winter’s ice-house. “Well, I never saw the like, 
nearly all my ice has melted; come now, let us look at it, there seems 
to be a small piece left for you over there; jump in and cool your- 
self a little. There! that was a relief to you.” The door was shut 
again. Winter went on, “Now tell me what you have heard about 
the people I mentioned before.” 

“This morning I was standing on the high wooded hill near the 
sea,” squeaked the ermine. “Then Jack Frost sent an ice-floe towards 
the shore and on it was a white bear who told me that a hundred 
miles away the cold snow lay gleaming on the sand-dunes, while the 
wind danced on the ice-covered sea.” 

‘As near as that,” murmured Winter, “and yet they may not come 
down here! Run away as quickly as you can and tell Snow, Frost, 
and Wind that important news and a plentiful Christmas supper 
are waiting for them here. Now be quick; I know that you can fly 
as straight as an arrow. If you can make them come down here, 
you shall be allowed to sleep on the most wonderful ice all through 
Christmas.” 

The ermine bounced with joy, nodded, and kept looking at the 
ice-house. 

“But whatever is the matter with you?” said Winter clapping his 
hands in surprise. ““Why, you have not turned quite white this year.” 
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The ermine shook its head. “You are of a dingy grey. You had 
better try to get hold of Snow and Frost, if you want to be quite 
white for Christmas Eve; now be off with you!” 

The ermine ran away. 

A few days later about noon Winter stood outside his house smok- 
ing a short pipe and looked at the fields toward the north, the direc- 
tion in which the ermine had gone. He wore his heavy fur coat and 
high, furred boots. The air was bitterly cold; large clouds, heavy 
with snow, were swept across the sky, chased by a brisk wind. 

Winter rubbed his hands. “They are coming! They are on their 
way! I feel it already; we are going to have a bad storm to-night. 
Now the question is how to make the frost and snow last all through 
Christmas.” 


The old man went into the house, put on his ordinary house-coat, 
put plenty of wood on the fire which began to burn more brightly, 
and then settled down in his armchair. Suddenly the ermine stood 
before him squeaking, “I found all three of them, gave them your 
invitation, was to bring you their greetings and thank you; they are 
on their way.” 

“You are a brick,” said Winter, “crawl into the ice-house.” 

The ermine, who had now turned quite white, slipped in there. 
Then Winter got very busy. The big oak table was laid; pitchers 
with cider and large stone mugs were put on the table. A huge 
bowl was filled with delicious red and yellow apples and big hazel 
nuts. A large pot of rice was boiling over the fire; fat geese were 
sizzling in a gigantic frying-pan; a deer was hanging on a long spit. 

It grew darker and darker, but all at once countless lamps were 
lit in the ceiling above the hall. The moon hung like a large lamp sur- 
rounded by smaller star lamps. It began to grow much colder. On 
the window panes a mosaic of the most wonderful flowers appeared, 
they looked as if they were covered with fine down. The ceiling above 
the room grew a deeper blue; the moon and the stars twinkled more 
brightly. As he put another oak log on the fire, Winter said, “I 
think Frost is coming now.” 

An icy cold chill filled the room. The door opened and in came 
Jack Frost himself. He was made of ice from head to heel; his eyes 
were pieces of blue ice, they were so deep that they never froze right 
down to the bottom; his hair and his beard, his fingers and his toes, 
all of them were icicles; he was blue all over his body. 

“There is your place,” said Winter pointing to a large ice-box 
which Jack Frost immediately entered. It had holes to put the arms 
through and a hole for the face. ““How long do you think you will 
stay here?” asked Winter. 

“Wait and see!” said Jack Frost cautiously. 
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“Yes, let us wait and see,” repeated Winter. 


Now Snow began to whirl against the window-panes. The door 
was opened again, and a snow-ball hit Winter right on his nose. It 
was Snow’s visiting card. He followed it up himself by coming 
down the chimney where he was on the point of extinguishing the 
fire. He was a huge man of snow; his white body glittered with all 
the colors of the rainbow, a cloak of fleeting snow hung from his 
shoulders. He was put in the doorway to the ice-house so as not to 
get soft-headed from the heat. “How long do you think you will 
stay here?” said Winter. 

“Wait and see!” answered Snow. 

“Yes, let us wait and see,” repeated Winter. 

Suddenly the fire in the fireplace began to crackle more loudly, 
sparks were flying all over the place; the trees were heaving and 
groaning outside and through every crack in the wall there was a 
strong draught. “Now Wind is coming,” said Winter. 

“You surely have not asked him to come!” exclaimed Frost and 
Snow. 

“Yes, I have. Are you afraid of him?” 

“T hate him,” said Frost. “He melts my icicles, cracks my bright 
sheets of ice, and makes way for the spring.” 

“T despise him,” said Snow. “He falls upon me, coming from be- 
hind, dances around with me like a madman, whirls me into the faces 
of people and animals, and turns my white roads and fields into dirty 
hills and grimy snowdrifts.”’ 

“But listen,” said Winter. “I am going to play a trick on him 
now. 

A tremendous gust of wind flung the door wide open, and in 
flew, rather than walked, a most peculiar being. He was tall and 
thin with flying hair and clothes. His face was almost transparent 
and looked like a sky with drifting clouds. His eyes were like big 
ventilators always moving; he had a weathercock on his head; his 
whole body was in constant and trembling motion. 

“Calm yourself and lie down,” said Winter pointing to the sofa. 
Wind lay down. Everything was quiet, but only for a moment, 
for he could never be absolutely still; at every movement that he 
made the fire burst into bright flames, and the trees outside shook 
their leafless heads and threw branches and twigs against the win- 
dows. When Wind had got a long pipe of tobacco which he finished 
in a single breath, Winter said, “Well, my dear friend, will you give 
us the great pleasure of staying here till Christmas is over?” 

“W ait and see!” whistled Wind, rolling his ventilator eyes. 
“Yes, let us wait and see,” repeated Winter. 
Then food was put on the table. Jack Frost had a good bite, and 
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Snow covered the dishes with eager eyes. Wind very nearly blew 
all the apples and nuts away, but when he took in his breath again 
he at the same time sucked in the whole dessert. 

“T hope that you are satisfied,” said Winter, and then the meal 
was over. 

“Yes, thank you, and a merry Christmas to you,” all of them an- 
swered. 

“The same to you,” said Winter with a twinkle in his eyes. He 
stroked his long beard and whispered to Wind who kept moving 
uneasily, ““Well, old man, how are you feeling?” 

“Very poorly,” snarled Wind, “I am so terribly nervous.” 

“Of course you are. People always say about Wind that he can- 
not keep still even for ten minutes.” 

“Ts that so?” said Wind racing like a whirlwind. 

“Yes, and just now you showed us yourself that it is true,” said 
Winter with a scornful laugh. 

Wind lay down again saying, “I'll show you that I can keep quiet 
not only for ten minutes, but for ten days; if not, you may chase 
me away from your country. I suppose that is what you would like 
to do, only I do not want to be sent into exile, for the sea and the 
land around here have from time immemorial been some of my best 
playgrounds.” 

“T’ll take your word for it,” said Winter whistling. Wind rose 
in all his power and swept out of the door. He went into the large, 
silent woods and lay down for a rest under the drooping branches 
of the spruce-firs. 

When he had gone Winter spoke again. “If we are going to have 
the good old Christmas atmosphere then you two must help me, that 
is if it is possible for you to do so. For people do not speak of you 
in very flattering terms. Do you know what they are saying about 
you? They say, ‘Frost has no power and Snow is dead.’ ” 

“Slander!” sputtered Frost. 


“Evil tongues!” whistled Snow. 

“Then show us that you are alive,” thundered Winter. 

“We certainly will,” both of them shouted in the same breath, and 
they left the hall at once. 

As soon as Wind had gone away to rest, Snow and Frost set about 
their work with great energy. All of a sudden the country turned 
white for Christmas. This was the work of Frost and Snow. 

All the woods stand hoary and heavy with snow; there is neither 
road nor path to be seen in the white winter. A little later people 
can walk across straits and fjords; sleighs glide over the lakes and 
through the country. The windows are covered with a thick layer of 
ice; all watering-troughs are frozen, and the maids have to pour 
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boiling water into the pumps before they can use them. The layer 
of snow is so thick that one can almost walk into the houses through 
the windows. And how strange the gardens look! The trees stand 
like giants that are stretching their arms out of white shirts; the 
boys can crawl straight from the snow into the tree-tops, and it is 
possible to walk out into the fields above the garden gate on a 
wall of snow. 

The steamships and the sailing-vessels are frozen in; the basket- 
women are selling candy on the ice. The bells are ringing. Across 
the fields people are going to church, to the small, cold village 
churches where the walls are covered with white frost and the win- 
dows with ice. 

But when the Christmas gospel is read and the Christmas hymn 
is sung, people forget the cold. Now the sun is shining on the re- 
turning churchgoers; their beards are powdered with snow, and their 
clothes are bordered with rime. They ride home along white roads 
where the snow is pushed to both sides in soft, gleaming waves. 
Everybody says, “We have not had such a white Christmas for a 
great many years.” And in the dark nights, tinkling with frost, the 
sleighs chase from farm to farm, from one party to another. 

Looking on with a smile Winter says, “I tricked all three of them, 
and we got a white Christmas after all. Snow and Frost have done 
all the work, I have only had to lend my name to it, and still I am 
the one that is praised for it. Such is life, when a man is holding a 
high position.” 
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His person and his art warmed and illuminated like sunshine. 
In his painting he found expression for all the things that 
bring a tender light to human eyes, children and flowers, home cheer, 


bright colors, kindliness and 
good humor. Yet there was also 
in his art much of the heroic 
quality that our people love. 
Did Carl Larsson have a 
monumental style? The ques- 
tion naturally arises in speaking 
of an artist who filled with his 
frescoes and oil paintings the 
largest surfaces that have been 
painted in our country. His 
draughtsmanship, acquired by 
hard, energetic work from boy- 
hood up, had such a personal 
flavor that every line seems to 
convey something of his own 
original personality. By tem- 
perament he was attracted to 
the chief types of decorative art 
in the highest sense of the term, 
Diirer, Japan, the rococo, Tie- 
polo. Diirer’s austere _ line, 
Japan’s artistically disciplined 
naturalism, Chardin’s elegant 
fervor, Tiepolo’s bright, festive 
grandezza, at once attitudinizing 
and roguish,—these taught him 
style, and what he learned from 
them he shaped anew in his own 
nature. Indeed, every word, 
every thought that passed 
through his mind seemed to take 
on a peculiar vivid quality. He 
created his own monumental 
style, the Carl Larsson style, 
with Swedish love of grandeur, 
brightened by Swedish humor. 


Carl Larsson 
By Cari G. Laurin 


Cus LARSSON was the most beloved of Swedish painters. 
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Carl Larsson was born, May 28, 1853, in Stockholm, in the City 
between the Bridges, behind a seventeenth century portal. 

His father had been a coachman, his mother a servant girl. For his 
mother he always felt the deepest veneration and affection, but his 
childhood was gloomy and unhappy, not only with the inevitable suf- 
ferings of a poor boy, but also with those of a boy harshly treated. 
He says of himself that he was “a poor little neglected wretch, ugly 
and regarded as stupid, always in the way at home and never wel- 
comed abroad, in fact quite browbeaten.” He has often told me how, 
as a little boy, he would go down to the Storkyrka near by, and there 
in the venerable church he was for the first time in his life moved by 
a great work of art, which in some way that he did not understand 
satisfied his vague longings. It was the masterly German medieval 
wood sculpture of St. George and the Dragon. The bright, un- 
daunted courage of the knight thrilled him, and he enjoyed shudder- 
ing over the horrible aspect of the dragon. Another vivid impression 
from his childhood was received at the barracks of the Second Guard- 
ists at Storgatan, where he learned to beat a drum and admired the 
splendor of the military trappings. The first kindness ever shown 
him by any one except his mother was the gift of a paper caramel 
from Corporal Artman—the only Christmas gift he ever received as 
a child. He was a pupil in the charity school at Ladugardsland. 

By the advice of one of his teachers, Carl Larsson entered the 
Academy of Art in 1866, when he was only thirteen. 

Very early he began to draw illustrations. His friend Hugo Pet- 
terson had a small lithographic establishment, and there he learned to 
draw on stone. It was there, too, that he met the editor of the comic 
paper Kasper who engaged him to draw carricatures at two kronor 
apiece. A modest fee, surely, but truth compels me to relate that, 
after this small beginning, he had by 1874 reached an annual income 
of 2,500 kronor for his drawings in Kasper. “That is more than I 
have as chief of the Museum,” exclaimed Curator Boklund in amaze- 
ment. 

Carl Larsson played and worked with equal intensity and read a 
great deal of the very best literature. 

He made some drawings for Andersen’s fairy tales, which in his 
own estimation were pretty mediocre—a judgement that will be borne 
out by posterity. Nevertheless, it was in the capacity of the “talented 
illustrator” that he went to Paris in 1877. He had a leaning toward 
the intimately realistic, as is shown by his fresh, pretty study of a 
neglected garden painted in Barbizon during his first year abroad. 
But he also had a taste for the fantastic, and this found expression in 
a ten feet high canvas painted at Montmartre, called The Poet of the 
Cheerful Sins Looking at the Setting Sun, and supposed to represent 
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a scene from the deluge. He was then twenty-four years old. The 
same fantastic quality is found in the last work to which he put his 
pencil, or at least the one to which he gave his last thoughts, the 
gigantic painting Midwinter Sacrifice. 

With his speeches, jests, and caricatures, Carl Larsson was the 
merry-maker in his circle at Montmartre. At the same time a strong 
consciousness of his own power is evident in the letters which the 
young man wrote to Scholander, the mighty secretary of the Acad- 
emy, who was very friendly to him, and whom later he came to ad- 
dress intimately as farbror. Of his painting, Cupid and Mercury, 
shown at the World Exposition in 1878, he wrote to Scholander: “I 
have painted a Cupid Mercury, a boy of fourteen, with yellow wings 
against a yellow background; a bold color experiment, voila tout. Al- 
though Salmson likes it very much, I told him to hang it near the 
ceiling, but after having seen some of the things sent from home, I 
have told him he could give it the best place he had.” In the same 
year Carl Larsson painted one of his very best portraits, especially 
successful in color, that of “Little Skanis,” the artist Skanberg. 

After a visit home he returned to Paris, where for a time he was 
almost beside himself with wounded pride and grief, partly because 
the Academy had refused to give him one of its large stipends, and 
partly because no one bought his pictures. He wrote to Scholander: 
“Dear farbror, Here I am in a rage again, screaming, “What the h-ll 
is it all about? Resignation, c’est la derniére religion.” 'To which 
Scholander answered with a kind letter, ending, “Scream, swear, 
curse, but be sensible.” The result was an illness, but when he re- 
covered he went to Grez and found there, first the peace and after- 
wards the happiness that his nature so sorely needed. 


Grez was a village of a few hundred inhabitants, south of the Fon- 
tainebleau forest, not far from Barbizon and about seventy kilometers 
southeast of Paris. There lived the Swedish artists Karl Nordstrém, 
Richard Bergh, and Niels Kreuger; the Finnish sculptor, Ville Vall- 
gren; the Norwegians Krohg and Skredsvig; and—most important 
of all to Larsson—Fréken Karin Bergé6, a young Swedish woman 
painter to whom he became engaged in 1882 and whom he married 
the following year in Adolf Fredrik’s Church in Stockholm. 

The centralizing of personality which a great love can bring came 
to him from this marriage. Fru Karin “made a new man” of him. 
He “threw his bizarre notions on the rubbish heap,” and “hugged to 
his heart all nature, however simple.” 

I can well remember how, one day in the National Museum, it 
suddenly dawned on me what “the new art” was trying to do. The 
understanding came to me when I saw Carl Larsson’s In the Kitchen 
Garden, painted at Grez in 1883 and sent home shortly afterwards. 
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At Lorne, Water Cotor sy Cart Larsson, 1887 


It was hung in the Cupola hall of the Museum. The picture represents 


a young girl standing among red and yellow flowers against a pleas- 
ing background of soft grey walls in a Grez garden. She is grinning 
against the sun. In the foreground are a huge gladiolus and a gigantic 
blue-green cabbage, which in former days would have been regarded 
as vulgar, but had been idealized by the artist. Carl Larsson, rather 
disrespectfully, called this period of his life the time of pretty water 
colors, and perhaps he has never—or very seldom—painted better 
water colors. Especially fine is the picture painted in 1883 of his 
young, slender, white-clad bride standing in a garden by the so-called 
‘lovers’ bench.”” Even better is the one he calls At Loing, where in 
the foreground we see Fru Anna Liljefors in a red dress, looking out 
from the door of a boat-house on the river and the exquisitely rendered 
verdure on the bank. 

Little Suzanne, painted in 1885, is a picture of their first child, born 
the year before. On the tall, narrow canvas, the child is posed in 
the genuine Carl Larsson style with its touch of the bizarre and its 
mixture of J apanese, roroco, and modernist influence, evident not only 
in the accessories, but also in the sentient color. A pastel which he 
calls Studio Idyll, painted the same year, shows Karin with Suzanne 
in her lap. The young mother sits with her f ace in the shadow looking 
at the beholder with her large “cow-eyes,” as her husband used to 
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‘all them. The poet of an- 
tiquity praised Pallas Athena 
for her “cow-eyes,” and Fru 
Karin had the same look of 
tranquillity in her eyes which 
gave occasion for the simile. 
Also painted in 1885 is Interior 
from the Fiirstenberg Gallery. 
Carl Larsson had been the re- 
cipient of much kindness from 
Pontus Fiirstenberg and_ his 
wife. He had called his second 
son Pontus, and for Fru 
Gothilda Fiirstenberg he felt 
an admiration that amounted 
to veneration. The picture 
shows the owner of the gallery 
at a table turning over some 
drawings, while in the back- 
ground Josephson is painting a 


Peis cb Hien 


” 


AFTer A Sprinc SHower, ILLUSTRATION FOR 


portrait of Fru Furstenberg. Seutsrept’s StockHoLtm Poems, 1895 
Hasselberg’s newly completed 
statue, The Snowdrop, is seen standing in the middle of the room. 


Carl Larsson had longed to try his hand at monumental paint- 
ing, and he was delighted when an order from Pontus Fiirsten- 
berg for his gallery gave him the opportunity to follow his impulse 
and “paint exactly what I like.” The work was done in Paris. On 
three immense canvases, for which he had to order special frames, 
he painted Renaissance, Rococo, and Modern Art. ‘Two of these 
were to be finished with sculpture below. Renaissance, in the centre 
of the group, is typified by a young woman representing Antiquity 
rising from the grave and saluted by popes and kings. Rococo 
is symbolized by a tender young shepherd who with his lips is 
taking a cherry from the mouth of a voluptuously formed, half 
naked shepherdess, and below the painting is the sculptured figure 
of a female Triton blowing a sea shell. Modern Art is an outdoor 
painting at once naturalistic and allegorical. In the background we 
glimpse the Eiffel tower, not yet completed, rising on the bank of the 
Seine. A sculptor is putting the finishing touches to the model of a 
woman in clay, and so full of life is this modern Galatea that she 
grasps the wrist of her creator. In the background is Carl Larsson 
himself painting, and near him stands a Japanese. A sunflower and 
a red cactus have their symbolical meaning, and a little naked boy is 
putting up the sign, “Modern Art.” Below the canvas is a sculpture 
In wood showing the figure of a fresh, innocent young girl who with 
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an inimitable pose turns her back 
and her pretty profile to the be- 
holder. ‘The pictures were ex- 
hibited at the Exposition in 
Paris in 1889. The most suc- 
cessful of the three was Modern 
Art, which is radiant with youth 
and joyous color. Larsson wrote 
to Fiirstenberg in the same year 
thanking him for “the kindness 
and tact with which you en- 
couraged me when I was begin- 
ning to doubt myself. God 
knows, this is no flattery or 
fawning, but the honest convic- 
tion of my painter’s heart. Please 
also convey my thanks to Fru 
Gothilda.” The gratitude char- 
acteristic of noble natures was 
found in full measure in Carl 
Larsson. 

In 1889 Carl Larsson’s father- 
in-law gave him a little house in 
Sundborn in Dalecarlia. “There 
we will paint in the summers.” 

As an artist in black and 
white Carl Larsson had shown 
what he could do in 1884 when 
he illustrated Anna Marie Lenngren’s poems, finding felicitous 
expression for the grace and charm of the eighteenth century. 
He is still more himself, however, in the genuinely Stockholmian 
humorous sketches to the poems of Elias Sehlstedt, which are his 
highest achievement as an illustrator. Among the most charming 
are the pictures of Sehlstedt’s little rustic muse and the drawing 
After a Spring Shower. 


Suzanne, By Cart Larsson, 1894 


In the field of monumental art he made a further advance when, 
in 1891, he executed the al secco wall paintings in the elementary 
girls’ school in Géteborg. The opportunity was given him upon the 
initiative of Pontus Fiirstenberg, whose generosity we have to thank 
for the fact that this school became the first in Sweden and perhaps 
in the world to be decorated by wall paintings of any significance. 
The pictures, which transform an unusually ugly and commonplace 
stairway, depict the lives of Swedish women through the centuries. 

The life of the home always came first with Carl Larsson, whether 
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of the Seine as when 

he painted the Fiirsten- 

berg triptych, or in Gote- 

borg where he was in- 

structor in Valand’s art 

school, or in Stockholm 

at Glasbruksgatan 15, or 

in Sundborn where, in 

later years, he lived both 

summer and winter. The 

intimate and the monu- 

mental are combined in 

a manner characteristic 

of him in the large paint- 

ing My Family, for which 

he utilized a frame left 

over after he had painted 

his three great works 

Renaissance, Rococo, and 

Modern Art. Fru Karin, 

with an air almost of bash- 

fulness, stands there with 

the tousled little Lisbeth 

in a baby carriage. Be- 

hind her stands Suzanne, zi 

even more bashful than Mortner, By Cart Larsson, SunpBorN, 1893 

her mother, holding a 

painter’s umbrella. In the foreground are the two boys, Pontus and 
Ulf, the latter leaning over the cross bar which originally had been 
designed to separate the painting from the sculpture—a genuine Carl 
Larsson idea. In the lower space we see the dog Post and in the back- 
ground a procession of ducks who are there both for symbolical and 
decorative purposes. 

Carl Larsson was a prodigal creator and worked with a passionate 
energy that was amazing. ‘Times without number he has painted his 
family. He sometimes said, “If I as much as lift my hands to indicate 
a frame and suggest that I have an idea for a picture in which the 
youngsters are to appear, they take to the woods.” These pictures 
from his home are, naturally, of uneven merit. The best are contained 
in the series from Sundborn painted in the middle of the nineties and 
published under the title 4 Home. The originals are in the National 
Museum. Among the pictures from his home should be mentioned 
that of ten-year-old Suzanne in a dark blue dress, standing very 
straight except for the slight turning of one foot, and looking right 
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Karin anp Brita, Water Cotor sy Cart Larsson, 1895. In tHE CoLiectTion oF Prince Evcen 


out of the canvas with her bright, innocent blue child eyes. One of 
the finest, in its simplicity and depth, is that of Fru Karin sitting on 
a sofa with little Brita in her arms. The white table cloth with its blue 
peasant embroideries, the reddish-brown sofa and the red shawl in 
which the child is wrapped combine to create a harmonious effect and 
show the good taste that sometimes marked the furnishings of even 
a very simple home in Sweden in the nineties. 

Ever since 1866 the wall panels along the main stairway in the Na- 
tional Museum had borne the inscription: “Reserved for fresco paint- 
ings.” The words had passed into common conversation as expressive 
of something for ever uncompleted. Finally, however, after much 
talking and writing and deliberation by committees, the authorities 
strangely enough conceived the excellent idea of inviting Carl Lars- 
son to submit cartoons for the six panels, using subjects which he had 
himself suggested. The cartoons were made and accepted by the com- 
mittee. From July 1, 1896, to October 7 of the same year, the artist 

ras busy transferring his designs from the cartoons to the walls. 

These six frescoes, I venture to say, are some of the very best 
decorations made for any public building in Europe in the nineteenth 
century, and this opinion is supported by foreign experts who have 
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seen them. ‘There is a breadth and sweep in them, a life and rhythm in 
the line, a blending of grandezza and humor in Car] Larsson’s inimit- 
able manner. On the right hand side of the stairs we see Charles XI 
in the old castle being painted by Ehrenstrahl, the father of Swedish 
painting ; the aged Nicodemus ‘Tessin, architect of the new castle, 
standing on the scaffolding outside the partly completed building and 
handing over his task to his successor, Carl Harleman; and, finally, 
the Frenchman Taravel’s painting-school where the decorations for 
the castle were designed, and where the master encouraged budding 
Swedish talent. On the left hand side we see the art-loving Mezcenas 
and diplomat, Count Karl Gustav Tessin, in the library of Drottning- 
holm castle, showing Lovisa Ulrika the pictures he had brought 
back from Paris; Gustav III at Logarden receiving a shipload of 
marbles from Italy, and Sergel modelling his Cupid and Psyche to the 
strains of Bellman’s lute. The two latter scenes are seen symbolically 
against the background of the royal castle, the erection of which in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century was the task through which 
Swedish art first developed strength. 

The strain of royalism which was present in Carl Larsson, though 
latent in his years among the Opponents, led him on the right path. 
The history of art in Sweden in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies does not contradict Geijer’s famous saying that “the history of 
Sweden is the history of her kings.” Without the aid and encourage- 
ment of the kings, the blossoming of Swedish art in those centuries 
would have been inconceivable. 


Upon an order from the Society for Art in the Schools Carl Lars- 
son painted a fresco in the gallery. of the North Latin School. It was 
finished in 1901 and represented the student body assembled for morn- 
ing prayers. The writer of this article was instrumental in giving the 
order, and the only condition made was that it should represent a 
scene from contemporary school life. When it was finished, it seemed 
to me less genuine in feeling as I had hoped. The reverence that 
should belong to prayer seemed not to be conveyed in the somewhat 
theatrical and official military setting. Still the picture has excellent 
details, and Carl Larsson himself regarded it as one of his strongest 
works. “It will be famous when I am dead.” 


In its historical setting the painting is at least authentic, and the 
same is true of one that he made for the Latin School in Goteborg 
which he called, Summer Winds Are Blowing. 

For the wall of the National Museum opposite the portal Carl 
Larsson painted, in 1907-1908, a picture of Gustav Vasa’s entrance 
into Stockholm on Midsummer Eve, 1523. Unfortunately it is not 
done in fresco but in oil, and unfortunately it does not continue the 
subject of Swedish art which the artist had begun i in the six panels on 
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BELuMAN IN SeERGEL’s Stup10, Fresco sy Cart Larsson IN THE STAIRWAY OF THE 
NationaLt GaLiery, STOCKHOLM 
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both sides of the stairs. Still the picture of Gustav Vasa’s entry has 
a festive radiance. The young king is triumphantly riding across 
Sdderstrom on a drawbridge festooned with green wreaths which 
give it great decorative value. Meeting him is a deputation of ex- 
cellently painted burghers headed by the burgomaster, for whose face 
Carl Larsson’s father had been the model. 

In the foyer of the Stockholm Opera Car! Larsson, in 1897, dec- 
orated the ceiling with a large painting and filled in the lunettes 
with scenes from the history of Swedish music. In the Dramatic 
Theatre he was allowed to follow his taste for the fantastic. On the 
long wall a young woman, symbolizing the poet’s thought, glides 
across the night sky, moving from the poet, on one of the side walls, 
to the red-robed actor on the other. Following her in her flight is 
the critic in the person of a nude man carrying a laurel wreath and 
a drawn sword. In the background figures of men and women ex- 
pressing the human passions, from voluptuous pleasure to despair, 
are seen tumbling over one another. 

For the last twenty years of his life Carl Larsson was haunted by 
a theme for the last of the eight wall spaces in the National Museum. 
He made innumerable sketches, and finally, in 1915, his large oil 
painting Midwinter Sacrifice was hung as a companion picture to 
Gustav Vasa’s Entrance into Stockholm. In the one we see a king 
triumphing with his people; in the other a king sacrificing himself for 
his people. Midsummer against midwinter; joy against pain. Thor’s 
priest is standing in front of the grey wooden temple, and on a sledge 
we see the king naked except for a fox pelt over his shoulder, his 
features those of the artist himself. The movements of the temple 
women in the dance, full of violent religious ecstasy, are admirably 
suggested. The color of this painting is not wholly successful, but it has 
many magnificently rendered details, and after all it is the last of the 
series which the artist conceived and executed. The committee, how- 
ever, refused Carl Larsson’s offer of the painting for 35,000 kronor, 
in spite of the fact that Zorn wished to defray the expense of having 
both Midwinter Sacrifice and Gustav Vasa’s Entrance into Stock- 
holm done in fresco. The committee’s refusal hurt Carl Larsson 
deeply. 

Carl Larsson began with The Poet of the Cheerful Sins Singing a 
Song to the Setting Sun. He ended his artistic career with a glorifica- 
tion of sacrifice, which he had come to regard as the highest thing, 
both in art and in life. In his active period, extending over almost half 
a century, he did more work than any other Swedish artist, and he be- 
came the painter of the whole people to a degree never before seen. 
Yet the water colors of his later periods sometimes lacked the coloris- 
tic sense that gave such charm to those of the eighties and nineties. 
His later works sometimes suggest tinted outline drawings. Even in 
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GustaF Vasa’s ENTRANCE INTO STocKHOLM ON Minsummer Eve, 1523. In THe Sramway 
oF THE Nationa Museum.. Comp.ietep 1908 


these, however, he could attain wonderful effects, as we see especially 
in his pictures of himself. At other times his flowing lines have a 
calligraphic quality. 


Carl Larsson always insisted that he was not a portrait painter. 
Nevertheless he has to his credit, besides the lovely and touching por- 
traits of his mother and those of Fru Karin and the Children, several 
other portraits that will always rank high. The peak of his human 
characterization was attained in his self-portraits. The most strik- 
ing in composition is that where he is standing in his yellow dressing 
gown which goes so well with the blonde hair and beard and occasioned 
the half jesting half serious remark from the artist Karl Nordstrom 
that he looked like ‘“‘a golden fox.” The most profound interpret:- 
tion is that in the Thiel gallery where he stands with his painter's 
smock and his hat on, at once the laborer and the artist, kindly and 
yet full of self-confidence. The freshness and vigor of the conception 
is well carried out in the brush strokes on the coarse canvas. 


When we try to sum up the immense production of Carl Larsson 
and the wealth of beauty he left for posterity, we are overwhelmed. 
As etcher and lithographer as well as painter he made a name for 
himself among the first. Generously he gave of his abundance. Draw- 
ings, etchings, lithographs, carricatures, water colors, oil paintings, 
and frescoes grew under his hand, all radiant with their creator’s joy 
of living. Carl Larsson is a fund of riches for Sweden; strength is- 
sues from him. With his joy in beauty and his joy in work he is an 
example. 


The critic Georg Nordensvan, who knew the Opponent group per- 
haps better than any one else, closes his work on Carl Larsson with 
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the words, “What a feast-day of a man! 
expressive of Carl Larsson! 

A strong desire to be himself was characteristic of Carl Larsson. 
However friendly and lovable he could be, he did not know fear of 
men. He not only had courage to speak his opinion, but he was im- 
pelled by an inner force even when he had to place himself in opposi- 
tion to old friends, whether it was a matter of different views on art 
or political issues, on which it would have been safer and more ex- 
pedient to be silent. Aside from his splendid art, he has also given the 
Swedes the example of a real man, good and courageous. 


Could anything be more 











A Statue of the Virgin at Heda 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 
Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON StTorK 


“Eight hundred Christmas Nights 
Candles were burned before me. 
Hark what I tell you, child! 
Kings have kissed my foot. 
Forgotten I sit, in dust enshrouded. 
Pray not to me for what you hold dear, 
Neither for gold nor a name. 
Forth, denier! 
Miracles are only for believers.” 












As from the wooden red lips 

Of the statue these hard words came, 
Flitted a glimmer of light 

Over the walls and I prayed: 






ce 


Nay, give me rather the golden heart, 

A drop of the tender, sweet humility, 

Which, nameless and forgotten, 

Adorned and set you with your robe and crown 
High and austere on your queenly throne. 
May I revere and celebrate 

All the great glorious world 

So full of stirring wings, 

Of meadows and mountains, and wondrous 
Nobly wise works of men. 

He has faith, to whom much is holy.” 
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Drawing by E. Berggren]||! 
GusTAF VASA, THE FATHER OF His COUNTRY 


The Swedes and Their Chieftains 


by Verner von Heidenstam 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork 


HEIDENSTAM has marshalled the leaders of the Swedish people 
from the stone age to his own day so that nothing shows the con- 
tinuity of Sweden’s history with more delightful and interpretative 
power than The Swedes and Their Chieftains. A master of writing 
has taken the stirring events of his country’s life and compressed them 
into a succession of tales that are bound together by one theme—the 
individual character of the Swedish nation through all time. 
Birger Jarl, Engelbrekt, Sten Sture, Gustav Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Gustv III., Charles XII., Bernadotte, these are some of the heroes who 
live in his pages. The adventures, the romances, the tragedies of 
Swedish history are woven together in this work of Sweden’s ranking 
national writer. 


Illustrated Price $2.50 Bound in Cloth 
Order the book now from 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, -:- New York 
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THE 


EMIGRANTS 


By Johan Bojer 


you want a good novel by a famous Norwegian, author of “The Great Hunger,” 
and other stories of the Scandinavian peoples— 


you know and sympathize with the Scandinavian peoples who have come to 
America to build their homes and make their fortunes— 


you will read “A saga of the heroes of labor battling with the virgin soil,” as 
Mr. Bojer calls his book—the part the Norwegian emigrants have played in America, their hessie 


labors to establish their prairie farms, their weaknesses and Viking qualities, and final conquest 
of the wilderness— 


Read: THE EMIGRANTS by JOHAN BOJER 
THE CENTURY CO. Price $2.00 NEW YORK and LONDON 





Scandinavian Christmas Papers 


The following Christmas Papers, all with stories by the best known authors of the 
Scandinavian countries,.and illustrated with many colored pictures, have now arrived 
from abroad. 


SWEDISH PAPERS: 


ULSTAMNING, with more than 20 colored insertions. 
ULSTAMNING, (Praktupplagan) with 2 additional gravures. 
ULKVALLEN, with pictures of Zorn, Liljefors and eee. ee 
ULHALSNING, with 87 illustrations of various kinds. . 
LUTFISKEN, the well-known comical oerr.. : 
KASPERS JULNUMMER.. ‘ eis ce 
SON DAGSNISSES ULNUMMER.. 
STRIX JULNUM 


NORWEGIAN PAPERS: 


JULEHELG, This is the finest Christmas paper in Norway. The stories are written by leading 
authors, and the pines are reproductions of real masterrieces, in beautiful colors. . 2 
NORDMANDSFORBUNDETS JULENUMMER. Avery interesting paper with stories from 
all over the world 
DANISH PAPERS: 


JULEROSER. This well-known Danish-Norwegian paper is always welcome. The text is 
as interesting as the illustrations are beautiful 
JULEROSER (Pragtudgaven). Contains the same as the ordinary edition, and has three 
avures by Danish artists 
BLAEKSPRUTTEN. This famous comical paper is dear to Danes all over the world....... 


Please send us your orders now to be sure to 
have the orders filled while the stock lasts 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue es $3 NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





The $13,500 Prize Novel 


A remarkable Novel by anew Scandinavian writer 


Martha Ostenso’s 


Epic romance of the Northern frontier which won 
the largest cash prize ever offered for a first novel. 


WILD 
GEESE 


A story of life in a remote farming country, of 
Caleb Gare, a tyrant with a lust for black acres, 
of his family of drudges, slaves of the soil ,and of 


Martha Ostenso 


one magnificent daughter who dares to rebel. 
The novel creates the life of a whole community 


—living characters against a background of wild 
stark beauty. An unflinching picture of life. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











Swedish and N orwegian 
ODEON RECORDS 


ARE 


Recorded in Stockholm and Oslo and 
pressed from the imported matrices. 


SACRED SELECTIONS 
FOLKSONGS 
BALLADS, COMICS 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


For sale at all Scandinavian 
Phonograph Dealers 


— 


Write for complete catalogues. 


General Phonograph Corporation 
25 West 45th Street New York City 











At all booksellers $2.00 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


TRADE NOTES 


Norway’s Coat INTERESTS ON SPITZBERGEN 

After restoring to Spitzbergen its old name of 
Svalbard, the Norwegian Government is endeavor- 
ing to make the possession yield as much as pos- 
sible for those who are now engaged in carrying 
out the work of development. The rich coal de- 
posits, however, have not as yet been worked 
wholly satisfactorily, and, taken in conjunction 
with the less favorable prices for coal that ob- 
tained during the past summer, the industry has 
not come up to expectations. There is at present 
invested in Spitzbergen Norwegian coal companies 
a total of 32,500,000 kroner, distributed as fol- 
lows: Store Norske Spitzbergen Kulkompani, 14,- 
000,000 kroner; Bjérnéen A/S, 10,000,000 kroner, 
and in the Kings Bay Kul Company, 3,500,000 
kroner. Foreign companies, however, have an in- 
vestment of 55,000,000 kroner in the island. 


Farris Water AWARDED PRIzE 

At the recent Exposition in Copenhagen the 
natural mineral water FARRIS was awarded the 
Gold Medal, another recognition of its good quali- 
ties as a table water. A shipment of the water 
will go to the World Exposition at Rosario, South 
America, which opens up in December. 


ScanpiInavia SEEN AS A TrapvE UNIT 

The recent Scandinavian Trade Conference in 
Copenhagen brought out the information that 
the time is not far distant when all three countries 
would find it to their interest to make common 
cause as regards their foreign trade. 
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SAILING SCHEDULE 
(Subject to Change) 
NEW YORK, BERGEN, STAVANGER, 
KRISTIANSSAND AND 
OSLO (Kristiania) 


CHRISTMAS SAILING 
DIRECT FROM NEW YORK TO NORWAY 
BERGENSFJORD, December 8th 


Steamers Sail from Pier Foot of 30th St., Brook- 
lyn, at 12 Noon Sharp, Standard Time 


Cabin Class All Year, $152.50 and Up, East 
and Westbound. 

Third Cabin Eastbound, $105.50. 

Third Cabin Westbound, $117.00. 
























































PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 








CRUISE TO NORTH CAPE and 
the NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


via BERGEN by the 


“BERGENSFJORD’’ 


Sailing from New York July 3rd, 1926 


IT IS DESIRABLE TO MAKE 
EARLY APPLICATIONS FOR RESERVATIONS 















































the other side. 











NEW YORK 
22 Whitehall Street 

















San Francisco, Cal.: L. K. VICKERY 
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SHIPPING 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service Direct 
Between New York, Bergen, Stavanger, 
Kristianssand and Oslo (Kristiania) 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD”’ 


“BERGENSFJORD”’ 


Handsomely fitted Cabins de Luxe, 
Spacious Staterooms, Lounges and Smoke- 
rooms. Extensive Promenade Deck Space. 
Unsurpassed Service and. Cuisine. 





Our passengers have the privilege, 
without additional cost, of proceeding 
from Bergen to Oslo (Kristiania) by the 
famous scenic railway. 


Trains leave Oslo (Kristiania) daily 
for Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
Finland, as follows: 


Approximate time 


Gothenburg 
Stockholm 


Helsingborg 


Copenhagen 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for Fredericks- 
havn (connecting with train for Copen- 
hagen) every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day at 3 A. M.—(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained by 
a weekly service between Bergen and Ham- 
burg direct. 





Round-Trip Third Class Ticket to Scandi- 

navian Common Booking Points, $178.00, 

and to Stockholm and Finnish Common 
Booking Points, $186.00 


It is considerable cheaper to buy prepaid tickets in U. S. or Canada than purchasing tickets on 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS ARE NOW CONSIDERABLY SIMPLIFIED 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
109 North Dearborn Street 


Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 


MINNEAPOLIS 
319 Second Avenue South 


(enc we ew 919 2nd Avenue, Cor. of Madison Street 
Tce Se MMRE CED EMN NSE O a Seo Raa ee 582 Market Street 















TRAVEL 


a 
by 


S. S. Frederik VIII. 


1926 — Sailing Schedule — 1926 


Issued October Ist, 1925 


From 
Conen- From 
hagen Oslo 
Dec. Dec. 19 


From 
STEAMER NEW 
YORK 
HELLIG OLAV - Jan. 7 
Jan. Jan. OSCAR II - - - 2: 28 
Jan. Jan. UNITED STATES eb. 18 
Feb. Feb. *OSCAR II - - - Mar.11 
Mar. Mar. *UNITED STATES Apr. 1 
Mar. Mar. *HELLIG OLAV - Apr. 15 
Apr. Apr. *OSCAR II - - = Apr. 29 
Apr. Apr. *FREDERIK VIII - May 11** 
Apr. 29 Apr. *UNITED STATES May 20 


*Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. 
**From Boston, Eastbound, May 12th. 


Minimum Rates of Passage 
To or from Scandinavia — Frederik VIII. 
First Cabin, $187.50 and up. Second Cabin 
$145 and up. Other steamers—Cabin, $145 
andup. Third Class, round trip, $175 and up. 


More than forty years’ experience 
in meeting passengers’ every requirement. 
Travelers are assured that their comfort and 
enjoyment is a matter of personal concern 
to the agents and officers of the Line. 


Special Features: Moving pictures and 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day 
and night. An interesting magazine, the 


“Radio Press,’’ is published on board. Daily 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. 


AND 


SHIPPING 


SCANDINAVIAN- 
AMERICAN LINE 


Copenhagen 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’? “Frederik VIII’’ 
“‘Hellig Olav’’ “United States’’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


Northern Europe 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


NEW YORK, 
AND 


CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO, 
COPENHAGEN. 
STOCKHOLM HELSINGFORS 


(rail Oslo) (steamer Copenhagen) 


Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
of Northern and Central Europe 


OUR IDEAL SERVICE 


Frederik VIII has First and Second Cabin 
State-rooms, also superbly furnished suites 
of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. Un- 
surpassed Third Class. 


Oscar II, United States and Hellig Olav 
have a One-Cabin Service in addition to the 
excellent Third Class. Each steamer has an 
attractive chambre-de-luxe on the prome- 
nade deck. 


Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
Salons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 
Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


Each ship carries a physician and trained 
nurse. The ships’ officers are experienced 
and skilled navigators. The chief steward’s 
forces schooled in polite efficiency. 


The choicest foods, prepared by skilled 
chefs, afford a cuisine and a culinary service 


unexcelled anywhere. Write for booklet now. 


For reservations and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall St., New York 
117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 

123 So. Third St., Minneapolis 116 Cherry St., Seatile, Wash. 

248 Washington St., Boston 105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 

461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 51 Upper Water St., Halifax, N. S. 


Helsingfors Stockholm 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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AND 


SHIPPING 





Mrs. Tennie Juell 


SCANDINAVIAN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Selected Help 
161 East 60th Street 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE REGENT 2086 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgisbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day = Concert Orchestra 


SHIPPING NOTES 

Denmark-Norway Ferry PLans 

While the question of the proposed Denmark- 
Norway ferry connection is about to be discussed 
by the respective committees appointed in the 
two countries, it has not yet been decided from 
what port in Jutland the route will run to Nor- 
way. It is expected, however, that either Fred- 
erikshavn or Skagen will be the Danish starting 
point. Director General Andersen Alstrup, of 
the Danish State Railroads, is chairman of the 
Danish committee whose other members are 
Messrs. Flensborg and Heise, respectively heads 
of the transportation and shipping services of the 
roads. The Norwegian committee consists of Di- 
rector General Heiberg, Director Aubert and 
Consul Kloster. 


SwepisH Worxinc Law anp SHIPPING 

There is complaint in Swedish shipping circles 
that the law covering the working hours of seamen 
is more drastic in Sweden than in other countries, 
and that this works a detriment to the proper 
development of the merchant marine. The law 
is such, it is said, that it not only puts a greater 
financial burden on the shipowners, but lessens 
the authority of the captains as against their men. 
The Organization of Shippers has appealed to the 
authorities for a cancelling of the law as essential 
to the proper conduct of their business. 


Fast Speep Triats or New Mororsuip GrirpsHoim 
On speed trials in the North Sea, held Novem- 


The Norwegian 
Royal Table Water 


FARRIS is a natural min- 
eral water bottled only at 
King Haakons’ radio-active 
alkaline mineral spring at 
Larvik Spa, Norway. 


FARRIS has, since 1876, 
when the spring was dis- 
covered, been used with 
great success in the treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism 
and catarrh. 


FARRIS is a most excellent 
beverage for blending with 
your favorite drink, being 
free from iron. 


FARRIS has been awarded 
Gold Medals wherever and 
whenever it has been ex- 
hibited. 


FARRIS AGENCY and DEPOT 


B. WESTERGAARD 6& CO. 


82-84 RAPELYE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


If you have 
any difficulty 
in obtaining 
Farris write 
for Price List, 
etc. 


ber 4th and 5th, the new motorship Gripsholm, of 
the Swedish American Line, developed an average 
speed of seventeen and three-quarter nautical 
miles per hour, a record for passenger motorships. 
She will be able to cover the distance between 
New York and Gothenburg in less than eight 
days, the best previous record having been made 
by S.S. Drottningholm being eight days and nine 
hours. 

The Gripsholm, the world’s first transatlantic 
passenger motorship, will start on her maiden 
voyage from Gothenburg on November 21st, ar- 
riving at New York November 29th and departing 
for Gothenburg December 9th. 


A. O. Anversen Hraps DaNiIsH STEAMSHIP 
ASSOCIATION 

Director A. O. Andersen, of the United Steam- 
ships Company of Copenhagen has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Danish Steamship 
Owners’ Association in place of Chr. Sass retired. 
Director Andersen is considered one of the ablest 
men in his line of business. For the past five 
years he has been at the head of the company 
which, with the Scandinavian American Line 
steamers, has rendered such valuable service be- 
tween Scandinavian ports and America. In Scai- 
dinavian shipping circles the choice of Mr. 
Andersen has been hailed as a move which can 
only add to the interests of Danish maritime 
affairs, and make for more intimate relations with 
the shipping interests of the other Scandinavian 
countries. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THr AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 767 


In8to9 
DAYS 


PUY GMAT 


‘“‘Only Line Between America and Sweden’”’ 
Direct Passenger Service 


Between 


NEW YORK and 
GOTHENBURG 


STOCKHOLM 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
(Rail from Gothenburg) 


To NEW VORK DIRECT 





with close connections to all points 
in SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, 
and the CONTINENT 
COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 
MAGNIFICENT DINING SALOONS 
COMFORTABLE LOUNGES 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE AND 
SERVICE 


Twin-Screw Motorship 
GRIPSHOLM 


Length 575 feet Diesei- Motors 
22,000 H, P. 17,000 tons reg. _Displ. 23,500 tons 
lst Class, 2nd Cabin and 3rd Cabin 


Triple-Screw S. S. DROTTNINGHOLM 
Length, 540 feet 11,254 tons, reg. 
Displ. 19,200 tons. Oil Burner. Turbine Engines 
Cabin and 3rd Cabin 


Twin-Screw S. S. STOCKHOLM 
Length, 565 feet. Oil Burner. 
12,967 tons register. Displ. 22,070 tons 

Cabin and Third Cabin 
PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Halsingborg, 
Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. 
M. S. GRIPSHOLM 
ii CI av ccctccussct acces - $195.00 and up 
SOOO CAMiveccceccccaiecese <6 152.50 and up 
Ss. S. DROTTNINGHOLM 
$152.50 and up 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK Gothenburg 
A SAA” Se 21 
a Se eS” eee - 17 
is Bs. x5.5000 oc 6 0 dhe aneae i 5 
“Feb. 6........ DROTTNINGHOLM........ - 220 
a er . 6 
Re Boo so soi 0:n.0 I sho v.0.s ccciee » ee 
**Mar. 13........ DROTTNINGHOLM........ . oF 

CEE css sahiewee GRIPSHOLM........... 
**Apr. -STOCKHOLM 
**Apr. ‘3s . .DROTTNINGHOLM 
tMay 2 ....GRIPSHOLM 
tMay ; .. STOCKHOLM 
tMay 
June 
tJune 
tJune 





eee ee 


S. S. STOCKHOLM 


*Calling at Halifax, Canada, Westbound. 
CAMs vcccciccccccecce 


**Calling at Halifax, Canada, Eastbound. $147.50 and up 


LOW TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
ROUND TRIP RATES 
to Scandinavian points and return to America 
S. S. DROTTNINGHOLM | $1 78 
Ss. S. STOCKHOLM 


tEastbound departures from Boston, Mass., May 7, 
May 19, May 30, June 20, June 27 


Through bookings to and from Finland, Ger- 
many, Poland and Baltic Ports at low rates. 


Steamers sail from Pier 97, N.R. (W. 57th St.), 
New York City. 





M. S. GRIPSHOLM $182 





For reservations or further intormation, apply to amy tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


RI es ccc gpexe kanes cust 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Mian...........2.+0-+ 526 Second Ave., South 

n Francisco, Cal... .. Pedess beet cian oee+»+-593 Market St. 
MN. coc s scot escceeaens case 1056 South Broadway 
Seattle, Wash.......... Sobiicecovevncaeguecs 115 Cherry St. 





Detroit, Mich... .ccoscccoscccece 73 Moaroe St.. 6th Floor 
Portland, Ore.....0-2-++ Svneecevescagsenes -.105 Third St. 
Montreal, Que., Can..... euecesece 518 St. Catherine St.. W. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can..... Se sakaventedeone wuss 470 Main St. 
Halifax, N.S.,Can......sccecess-sseseee-7h Upper Water St, 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


KINBRAE 


DOUBLE-FACED WOOL 
CHENILLE RUGS 


Shown for the First Time in 
Carpet Sizes 


4 ft.x 7 ft. 6 ft. x 9 ft. 
8 ft., 3 in. x 10 ft., 6 in. 
9 ft. x 12 ft. 12 ft. x 15 ft. 


Handsomely illustrated color catalog with 
full descriptive matter mailed on request 


CREX CARPET CO. 


Ask for these Rugs in the Stores 295 Fifth Avenue New York 


WORTHINGTON 


SS ARS 
iy Ces 


Ss Kip Ar 


ANEARANARAAAR RS 


Condensers Locomotive Feed Heaters Diesel Engines 
Direct Acting Pumps Air Compressors Gas Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps Gas Compressors Feed Water Heaters 
Power Pumps Ammonia Compressors Oil Meters 

Deep Well Pumps Vacuum Pumps Water Meters 
Hydraulic Turbines Steam Flywheel Pumps Sinking Pumps 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 LARGE CITIES 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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PAMBOCEA IS 


VERY ASSOCIATE of the Foundation should have 
these three beautiful books of pictures from Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 


WHAT YOU SEE IN SWEDEN 


122 Pictures from Sweden with Introductory Text 
by Borje Brilioth. Handsomely bound. Price, $1.00. 
“A splendid presentation of Sweden. I am most enthu- 
siastic about it.”’ 


WHAT YOU SEE IN NORWAY 


125 pictures from Norway with Introductory Text 
by Ben Blessum. Handsomely bound. Price, $1.00. 
“Beautiful pictures from Norway. This book ought to 
be a success.” 


WHAT YOU SEE IN DENMARK 


114 Pictures from Denmark with Introductory Text 

by Ivar Kirkegaard. Handsomely bound. Price $1.00. 

“The very book for which I’ve been looking for years— 

and not expensive. 
“The Foundation’s three books of illustrations—SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, NORWAY—are the most distinguished general pictorial 
publications regarding the Northern countries that have yet been pub- 
lished. They depart from the usual standard of archaeology, moun- 
tains, and parochialism. Modern contemporary progress of the 
Scandinavian countries receive the major stress.’ 


Henry Goddard Leach 
You may have six copies of any one of the books or six of your 
own selection for $5.00 postage free 
Send Your Order To-day to 


The AMERICAN- SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street ne Py New York City 
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SPRUE 





GUUSIF is linked with a world-wide , 
reputation for delivering satisfactory 


f service, and to an investment too large 
to be jeopardized by non-performance 


of anything with which it is connected, 


Puts th Se Therefore BULS provides a supervi- ‘ 


sion of factories throughout the world 


Right Bearin and an international organization for — 


scientific research in engineering, manu- 
in dete facturing and merchandising to assure 


; to the user a full measure of perform- . 
aoe ots Place ance in products endorsed with the 4 
mark Sipscie a 


FOLLOWING: FRICTION ‘ROUND 
THE GLOBE 


‘“More Than 100 Factory Offices Throughout The World’’ 


* wages its anti-friction crusade under thirty-eight flags. Its counsel 
on friction problems is given in twenty-two tongues. In practically every 
civilized corner of the globe wheels turn on '-marked bearings. 


The mark SiG on anti-friction Whether your mind controls the ma- 
bearings today is as significant as the | chines of a great plant or your hand 
sterling mark on silver. It represents the wheel of a motor car, you probably = 
the world’s highest standard of bear- have a friction problem that can be 


; : : solved by S{SCi—. There is an SIGF 
ey: “ee etenes one am cepenies marked ball and roller bearing for every 
friction requirement. Ask for SiS 
advice on this problem today, or spe- ~ 
organization that has succeeded in do- cify S3f<iF-marked Hess-Bright and 
ing just one thing—better! Skayef anti-friction equipment. 


tion that has concentrated on bear- 
ing manufacture. It symbolizes an 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York 


No. 1412 


Ball and Roller Bearing@ 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





